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credits that includes appearances with the Saint Luke’s Chamber Orchestra, the New 
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Program 


Pistis Sophias (1970) Premiere 


Jennifer Lane, mezzo 


Three Madrigals (1983-87) Premiere 
Love Is Colder Than Death 
Salve Regina 
Interlude 
Seikilos Song 


Cheryl Bensmen, soprano 
Jennifer Lane, mezzo 
Stephen Sturk, tenor 
Paul Rowe, baritone 
Andrew Violette, piano 
Bruce Wang, cello 


String Quartet #2 (1986) Premiere 
Andante-Allegro con brio-Andante- 
Allegro con brio-Andante- 

Allegro molto-Meno mosso- 
Allegro giusto-Allegro molto 


The Hampshire String Quartet 
Lee Wilkins, violin 

Christoph Franzgrote, violin 
Rebecca Osborne, viola 

David Runnion, cello 


Intermission 


A Margarita Debayle (1982) Premiere 


Cheril Bensmen, soprano 
Andrew Violette, piano 


La Mejor Tinta (1987) Premiere 


Paul Rowe, baritone 
Andrew Violette, piano 


Intermezzo (1977) Premiere 
Fantasy (1970) Premiere 


Andrew Violette, piano 


Danny Boy (1987) Premiere 


Stephen Sturk, tenor 
Andrew Violette, piano 


String Quartet #3 with Two Chorales (1986) Premiere 


Jesus In Thy Dying Woes 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Lento-Adagio-Lento 
Vivace 

Sheep May Safely Graze 


The Hampshire String Quartet 

Lee Wilkins, first violin 

Christoph Franzgrote, second violin 
Rebecca Osborne, viola 

David Runnion, cello 


Special thanks to Bruce Posner and Dawn Bauer. 
Program notes and translations by Andrew Violette 
(except notes to String Quartet #2, by Bruce Posner). 


ABOUT THE ARTISTS 


ANDREW VIOLETTE (composer/pianist) was born on December 6, 1953, in Brooklyn, 
New York. He received his B.M. and M.M. from Juilliard, where he studied with Roger 
Sessions, Elliott Carter and Otto Luening. Mr. Violette’s recent explorations in modal 
counterpoint* arose through his initial interest in serialism and modern tonal idioms. His 
unique sound, characterized by its rhythmic insistancy and drama, draws upon medieval 
compositional techniques such as rhythmic modes, canons, isorhythms and hocket. 
Other influences include baroque contrapuntal technique, number theory, Indian music, 
modern dance and opera. 


CHERYL BENSMEN (soprano) performed with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Zuben Mehta. She has performed Steve Reich’s Tehillim with the New York 
Philharmonic and the Chicago Symphony. Currently a member of Steve Reich and Musi- 
cians, she has also appeared with the Alliance for American Song and the Aspen Music 
Festival. A former member of the Waverly Consort, Ms. Bensmen has performed with 
many of today’s leading early music ensembles including the Folger Consort, Pomerium 
Musices and in several programs on the Music Before 1800 Series. She is heard on NPR 
broadcasts and recordings for CBS Masterworks, Nonesuch, ECM, Opus One and Sine 
Qua Non. 


CHRISTOPH FRANZGROTE (violin) was born in Pasadena, California. He received 
his B.M. and M.M. from the Manhattan School of Music. He has studied with Glenn 
Dicterow, Szymon Goldberg, William Pleeth, the Cleveland String Quartet and the 
American String Quartet. He has served as concertmaster for the Pennsylvania Sinfonia 
Orchestra, the Opera Ensemble of New York and the Mozarteum Academy in Salzburg. 
He recently toured Germany with the S.E.M. Ensemble. 


JENNIFER LANE (mezzo-soprano) graduated from Chicago Musical College and 
Brooklyn College, where she received her M.M. She has been the recipient of fellowships 
to the Bach Aria Festival and Institute, the Blossom Festival School and the Britten-Pears 
School at the Aldeburgh Festival. Recently she appeared as soloist with Joann Rice and 
the Florilegium Choir. Oratorio appearances include performances with Musica Sacre’s 
Basically Bach Series, Johannes Somary and the Amer Artis Orchestra and Lucas Foss 
and the Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra. Ms. Lane is currently a member of The Wav- 
erly Consort and will appear at the Santa Fe Opera Festival this summer. 


“Briefly, the tritone is divided into six trichords. If 0=C, 11=B etc., then Tg... Tf is 
0136, 0146, 0236, 0256, 0346, 0356. Tx9+T x6 gives three minor-minor hexachords 
013679,0256811,03469 10and three major-major hexachords 0 1467 10,023689, 
0356911 such that Tx9 + Tx6=Tx6 + Tx0- Tx0 + Tyg yields an array of hexachords not 
necessarily inversionally combinational at the tritone. 


PROGRAM NOTES 


PISTIS SOPHIAS (1970) 


Pistis Sophias is a Coptic chant marked "rubato ma non troppo e sempre ben 
cantabile" (in free rhythm, but not too much so, and always well sung). An 
early experiment in modality, it's interesting to compare this with my later 
essays in harmony. Pistis Sophias is written in the language of the Coptic 
Church, an extinct form of Ancient Egyptian. 


Hear me my Father, the Father of every Fatherhood, 
the boundless light, iao iuo iaouia, psimother 
theropsin nopsither, nephthamaoth nephthamaoth, 
marakaktha mahmaraktha, iaeu amen amen aman 
eietou, ouraou ista, amen amen sabaibi apaap amen 
amen devaraiapao amen amen sarsasartouamenarmen 
koukiameumeai amen amen, iui iui fouap amen 

amen mai mai maria amen amen amen. 


THREE MADRIGALS (1983-87) 


Love Is Colder Than Death is the title of a Fassbinder film. By reordering 
the words one arrives at a rather chilly text, 


love is colder than death 

love is cold 

cold love is love 

is death love is 

than love is than love is colder, etc. 


Each voice imitates exactly the melody sung by the bass. The ornamentation 
is baroque, the harmony strange, the mood dark. 


Salve Regina is written in a pure, unaccompanied church style. The text is 
set syllable by syllable so that the Latin may be understood. A prayer to 
the Virgin, certain key words merit special treatment. In "lacrymarum" the 
soprano and bass, starting respectively at the top and the bottom of their 
registers, gradually come together on "valle". The voices sigh melismatically 
(many notes per syllable) on "suspiramus" and groan on "gementes". 
"Misericordes" is treated canonically and "Jesum benedictum" is on an 
augmented chord -- rare in this music. 
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Salve Regina Mater misericordiae, 

vita, dulcedo, et spes nostra salve, 

Ad te clamamus exsules, filii Hevae. 

Ad te suspiramus gementes, et 

flentes in hac lacrymarum valle. 

Eia ergo advocata nostra, illos tuos 
misericordes oculos ad nos converte. 

Et Jesum benedictum fructum ventris tui, 
nobis post hoc exsilium ostende. 

O clemens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria. 


Hail Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy, 

our life, our sweetness and our hope, 
To thee do we cry, poor banished 
children of Eve. To thee do we send 
up our sighs, mourning and weeping 
in this vale of tears. Turn then, 
most gracious Advocate, thine eyes 
of mercy towards us, and after this, 
our exile, show unto us the blessed 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 0 clement, 
O loving, O sweet Virgin Mary. 


The Seikilos Song is an arrangement of one of the few remaining examples of 
Ancient Greek music. The Epitaph of Seikilos, a piece engraved on a 
tombstone from Aydin, in Turkey, probably dates from the first century A.D. 
The original is written in the Ancient Greek Phrygian octave transposed up 
a step (E F# G A B C# D). This arrangement uses the major-major six-note 
mode on the same transposition (E G A Bb C# D#), closely akin to the 
original. Since the rhythm of the music is intimately bound up with the 
rhythm of the poetry, the original words were kept. Five settings of the 
song are separated by interludes which reflect the dance-like aspect of 
Ancient Greek music. The virtuosic continuo part would be frowned upon 

by Aristotle, 


Hoson zes phainou, meden holoos sy lypouou. 
Pros oligon eesti to zeen, to telos ho 
chronos apaiteiei. 


As long as you live be cheerful. 
Let nothing grieve you. 

For life is short 

and Time claims its tribute. 
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SECOND STRING QUARTET (1986) 


Andrew Violette's Second string Quartet is a half-hour long 
meditation on the Gregorian chant Libera Me, which is trad- 
itionally sung at the Burial Service. Throughout the quartet's 
1,061 measures the pitch G is keened, sometimes almost imper- 
ceptibly, other times as the sole pitch played by the four 
instruments. 


While liturgical plainsong and its musical descendants, such 
as organum, supply many of the techniques utilized, the quar- 
tet also draws heavily on an equally ancient musical culture: 
Hindu music. These two styles (and, incidentally, many other 
traditional musical styles) have more in common than might, 
at first blush, seem obvious. Both use melodic modes with a 
center tone, which in medieval music are seven note variants 
of the diatonic scale, and in Hindu music are gapped scales, 
usually containing five or six tones, chosen from a twenty- 
two pitch scale; both feature repetitive rhythmic patterns 
called rhythmic modes in medieval music and the tala in Hindu 
music; both make use of elaborate melodic ornamentations -- 

a good example of this in Western music is melismatic organun, 
and in Hindu music this is generally called gamaka; both share 
certain forms -- for instance, the responsorium and the khyal 
are rondo-like forms in plain chant and Hindu music, respec- 
tively; and, both have a version of the drone, which in West- 
ern liturgical music might be the tenor singing the long 
cantus firmus notes in organum, and in Hindu music is provided 
by the tambura, a kind of fretless lute. These common ele- 
ments, albeit transformed and expanded, play a major role in 
the piece. 


The Second String Quartet is in two large sections, played 
without pause. The first section is tinged with the flavor 

of Western liturgical music; the second section is more close- 
ly allied to the tambura and drums of Eastern music. Transi- 
tions from one section to the other, as well as from each im- 
portant subsidiary section to the next, are marked by solitary 
G's. The entire piece is based on a six note mode: G, A-flat, 
B-flat, C-sharp, D and F, which is itself composed of two 
non-symmetric three note cells spaced a tritone apart (on the 
pitches G and C-sharp). Unlike many of Mr. Violette's works 
in recent years, which use modes that are combinatorial at 
the tritone, the Second string Quartet's mode does not dis- 
play this characteristic. Instead, the six transpositions of 
the mode which contain the pitch G are used; they are the 
mode starting on pitches C, C-sharp, E, F-sharp, G and A. 

It is interesting to note that if these six starting pitches 
-are reordered thus: F-sharp, G, A, C, C-sharp and E, they 

are the constituent pitches of the mode at the tritone. 


A brief description of the quartet's physiognomy follows. 


First Section 


The first section comprises seven subsidiary sections in al- 
ternating slow and fast tempos and lasts about 15 minutes. 

It has the character of an elaborately worked out instrumental 
motet. Each subsection is listed below with its approximate 
duration. 


1. Andante (C= 46) 2 minutes 

2. Allegro con brio (d= 208) 11/2 minutes 
3. Andante (d= 46) 3 1/2 minutes 
4. Allegro con brio (¢= 208) 1/2 minute 
5. Andante ( d= 46) 3/4 minute 
6. Allegro molto (d= 184) 1/2 minute 
7. Meno mosso (¢= 168) 6 minutes 


In order for the listener better to grasp the form of this 
section, s/he must first be aware of the structure of the 
Gregorian chant responsorium, Libera Me, upon which it is 
based. The responsorium has a rondo-like form in which a 
chorus (i.e., the response) alternates with a solo voice 
(i.e., the verse). The responsorium was actively practiced 

in medieval times (i.e., approximately 5th to 14th centuries 
A.D.), but has its roots in an even more ancient tradition, 
that of the Jewish Service, when a cantor sang the verses and 
the congregation sang the response. 


Libera Me has seven sections (as does the first section of 
the quartet) arranged as follows: full response, verse 1, 
abridgement of full response, verse 2, different abridgement 
of full response, verse 3, full response (as at the beginning). 
Each of the quartet's seven subsidiary sections corresponds 
to one of the seven parts of the Libera Me chant, the slower 
sections being associated with the response and the fast sec- 
tions, the verses. This naturally affords numerous opportun- 
ities for word painting and, in fact, this section of the 
quartet abounds in word painting. For example, in the first 
Allegro con brio subsection, the instruments are literally 
tremulous; and, in the second Andante (the third subsection), 
corresponding to the words "when the heavens and the earth 
shall shake", the instruments literally quaver. Another 
striking instance of word painting occurs as an overlap hbe- 
tween the fifth (Andante) and sixth (Allegro molto) subsec- 
tions. The beginning of the Allegro molto is imbued with the 
last word of the fifth subsection, "fire". Its upward sweeping 
figures chased by their downward plunging inversions resemble 
nothing so much as complete alarm. Only the last note of the 
Allegro molto, a long-held G, hints, like an incantation, at 
the words "Grant them eternal rest, O Lord ...". The Allegro 
molto subsection reappears at the end of the Second String 
Quartet and concludes the work. 


A translation of Libera Me follows. 
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1.,7. Full Response 
Deliver me, O Lord, from eternal death on that awesome day, 
When the heavens and the earth shall shake, 
When though comest to judge the world with fire. 

2. Verse 1 
I am made to tremble and I fear when the judgement comes, 
And thy wrath is upon us. 

3. Abridged Response 


When the heavens and the earth shall shake. 


4. Verse 2 


That day, day of wrath, calamity and woe, great day 
And bitter in truth. 


5. Abridged Response 


When thou comest to judge the world with fire. 
6. Verse 3 


Grant them eternal rest, O Lord, and may eternal light shine 
upon them. 


Second Section 


Allegro Giusto ( de 208) 
Allegro Molto (Reprise) ( d= 184) approx. 15 min. 
= 208 


The second section of the Second String Quartet is a whirlwind 
series of 49 pervasive permutations over a thirteen bar tala 
(presented initially as a series of G's plucked by the strings). 
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Like much Hindu music, an air of improvisation conceals a set 
of rigorously restrictive ground rules designed to provide 
form and structure to the playing. Also similar to Hindu mu- 
sic is the sense of "warming up", each player loosing the mind 
and fingers for the greater intensity to come. 


In the second permutation, the first violin plays the rhythm 
which is the seed for all subsequent permutations. The section 
is organized into three groups of thirteen permutations and a 
coda of nine permutations. The permutative techniques extend 
to many aspects of the music including rhythm, combinations 

of instruments, voicing of chords and spacing of the pitch G, 
and mode of attack. The effect this music has on the listen- 
er is koan-like: something changing very fast within some- 
thing changing very slowly at the same time something is 
changing very slowly within something changing very fast. 


Pizzicato effects are a mainstay of the first group of per- 
mutations. During the last permutation of this group, the 
first violin, viola and cello play a line reminiscent of 

some of the plain chant in the first section. The second 

group of permutations (starting with permutation 14) is re- 
cognizable by a fortissimo C minor chord quadruple-stopped 

by all four instruments. This group of thirteen permutations 
is played arco. Starting in permutation 15 and continuing 
through the end of the group (permutation 26), the first 
violin begins playing the line assigned to it at the beginning 
of the quartet. Pizzicato effects recommence with the third 
group of permutations (i.e., permutation 27). Noticeable here 
is the growing rhythmic intensity and faster shifting among 
combinations of instruments. The first violin plays the Dies 
Irae during the last permutations of this group (i.e., 38 and 
39). The fortieth permutation is labeled "Ringing Changes", 
and in it the quartet players, amid a welter of double, triple, 
and quadruple stops on a G dominant seventh chord, become the 
embodiment of drone and percussion. The fury doesn't abate 
until permutation 44, when an exact reprise of the Allegro 
molto music from the first section is reintroduced to conclude 
the quartet (in the first section too, the listener is led in- 
to the Allegro molto section by a G dominant seventh chord). 


The quartet ends on an imperceptibly bowed G played by the 
four instruments, which dies out slowly from a fortissimo to 
a pianisissimo, and looks on the page eerily like a flat elec- 
trocardiograph. 


It would take program notes at least this long to lay out the 
mathematical underpinning of the Second Quartet. In the in- 
terest of parsimony, suffice it to say that Fibonacci series 
and parquet deformation techniques are extensively utilized. In 
the last analysis, however, the music must stand on its own as 
an intrinsically captivating sequence of sound events, with 
the generative techniques subtly droning in the background. 
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A MARGARITA DEBAYLE (1982) 


Margarita was the daughter of a French physician friend of the poet. 

Ruben Darfo (1867-1916) was born in Nicaragua and is considered to be 

the father of modern South American Spanish poetry. In this poem, in 
consonantal rhyme, Darfo's love of refined, sensual effects and the exotic 
is mirrored in the music by the abundance of word painting. Taking only 
the first two pages, in "cantar" the vocal line takes off like a bird in 
flight; "un palacio de diamantes" is accompanied by very high, broken 
chords and trills; while "elefantes" has low, heavy chords in the bass of 
the piano. Throughout the song, the piano plays an important role. The 
vocal line, though extremely difficult, must seem entirely effortless. 


Margarita, est4 linda la mar, 
Y el viento 
Lleva esencia sutil de azahar; 
Yo siento 
En el alma una alondra cantar: 
Tu accento. 
Margarita, te voy a contar 
Un cuento. 


fiste era un rey que tenfa 
Un palacio de diamantes, 
Una tienda hecha del dfa 
Y un rebafo de elefantes, 
Un kiosco de malaquita, 
Un gran manto de tist, 
Y una gentil princesita, 
Tan bonita, 
Margarita, 
Tan bonita como ti. 


Una tarde la princesa 
Vio una estrella aparecer; 
La princesa era traviesa 
Y la quiso ir a coger. 


La querfa para hacerla 
Decorar un prendedor, 
Con un verso y una perla, 
Y una pluma y una flor. 


Las princesas primorosas 
Se parecen mucho a ti: 
Cortan lirios, cortan rosas, 
Cortan astros. Son asf. 


Pues se fue la nifia bella, 
Bajo el cielo y sobre el mar, 
A cortar la blanca estrella 
Que la hacfa suspirar. 


Margarita, the sea is lovely. 
A subtle scent of orange flower 
fills the air. 
I feel a lark 
in my soul which sings: 
your accent. 
Margarita, I will tell you 
a little story. 


There once lived a king 
who had a diamond palace, 
a royal tent, 
a herd of elephants, 
a pavilion of malachite, 
a cloak of gold tisse, 
and a lovely little princess 
as pretty, 
Margarita, 
as pretty as you. 


One afternoon the princess 
saw a star in the sky. 
She was a mischievous princess 
and wanted to catch it. 


She wanted the star 
so that she might decorate her brooch 
of verse and pearl, 
of feather and flower, 


Exquisite little princesses 
are very much like you. 
They cut lilies. They cut roses. 
They cut stars. They're like that. 


Off she went, beautiful girl, 
over sky and over sea, 
to cut the white star 
that made her sigh. 


Y siguié camino arriba, 
Por la luna y mas alla; 
Mas lo malo es que ella iba 
Sin permiso del pap4. 


Cuando estuvo ya de vuelta 
De los parques del Seftor, 
Se miraba toda envuelta 
En un dulce resplandor. 


Y el rey dijo: "Qué te has hecho? 
Te he buscado y no te hallé; 
Y dqué tienes en el pecho, 
Que encendido se te ve?" 


La princesa no mentfa. 
Y asf, dijo la verdad: 
"Fui a cortar la estrella mfa 
A la azul inmensidad." 


Y el rey clama: "éNo te he dicho 
Que el azul no hay que tocar? 
{Qué locura! jQué capricho! 
El Sefior se va a enojar." 


Y dice ella: "No hubo intento; 
Yo me fui no sé por qué; 
Por las olas y en el viento 
Fui a la estrella y la corté." 


Yel papa dice enojado: 
"Un castigo has de tener: 
Vuelve al cielo, y lo robado 
Vas ahora a devolver." 


La princesa se entristece 
Por su dulce flor de luz, 
Cuando entonces aparece 
Sonriendo el Buen Jesis. 


Y asf dice: "En mis campifias 
Esa rosa le ofrectf: 
Son mis flores de las nifias 
Que al sofar piensan en Mf." 


Viste el rey ropas brillantes, 
Y luego hace desfilar 
Cuatrocientos elefantes 
A la orilla de la mar. 


La princesita esta bella, 
Pues ya tiene el prendedor 
En que lucen con la estrella, 
Verso, perla, pluma y flor. 
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Higher and higher she climbed 
far further than the moon, 
but oh! she went without 
her papa's permission. 


When she had already returned 
from the parks of our Lord, 
she saw herself enveloped 
in a soft light. 


"What has become of you?" 
said the king. "I've been looking 
for you. And what are you hiding 
that seems all aglow?" 


The princess didn't lie. 
In truth she spoke, 
"I cut from the deep blue sky 
this little star of mine." 


"Didn't I tell you not to take 
things from the sky? What a crazy mess, 
what madness! The Lord shall be 
angry," exclaimed the king. 


The little princess replied, 
"I didn't mean to do it out of 
malice, Over waves, on the wind, 
I went to catch a star." 


Now papa got angry. "You must 
be punished," he said, "Go back 
to the sky and return what you 
robbed right now." 


So the princess grew very sad 
for her sweet flower of light 
when all at once there appeared, 
smiling, the Good Lord Jesus. 


And He spoke, "There are in my 
fields flowers for little girls 
who think about me. That rose you 
have I give to you." 


Then the king put on brilliant 
garments and made four hundred 
elephants parade by the edge of 
the sea in single file. 


The little princess looked so 
pretty with her brooch which shone 
with starlight and verse, 
pearl, feather and flower. 


Margarita, est4 linda la mar, Margarita, the sea is lovely. 


Y el viento A subtle scent of orange flower 
Lleva esencia sutil de azahar: fills the air: 

Tu aliento. your breath. 

Ya que lejos de mf vas a estar, Some day, child, when you are far, 
Guarda, nifia, un gentil pensamiento far away, may you remember the one 
Al que un dia te quiso contar who told you a little story. 


Un cuento 


LA MEJOR TINTA (1987) 


Armando Valladares is a Cuban exile who now resides in Paris, The music, 
sketched years before as a short piece for tenor and piano, was rewritten 
this year as a dramatic scena for piano and baritone. 


The Best Ink Of All 


They've taken everything from me 

pens, pencils, ink 

because they don't want me to write 
and they have sunk me in this punishment cell 
put they won't drown my rebellion. 
They've taken everything from me 
--Well, almost everything-- 

because my smile remains 

the pride of feeling myself a free man 
in my soul a garden of eternal flowers. 
They don't want me to write. 

They've taken my pens, pencils, 

but my life's ink remains: 

my own blood. 


La Mejor Tinta 


Me lo han quitado todo 

las plumas, los 1&pices, la tinta 

porque ellos no quieren que yo escriba 

y me han hundido en esta celda de castigo 
pero asf no ahogar4n mi rebeldfa. 

Me lo han quitado todo 

--Bueno, casi todo-- 

porque me queda la sonrisa 

el orgullo de sentirme un hombre libre 

y en el alma un jardin de eternas florecitas. 
Ellos no quieren que yo escriba. 

Me quitaron las plumas, los lapices, 

pero me queda la tinta de la vida: 

mi propia sangre. 


INTERMEZZO (1977) and FANTASY (1970) 


The Intermezzo is a serial composition in three parts. Each part is twice as 
fast as the previous part. The romance is sustained by the long lines in the 
tenor and the rolling arpeggios in the bass. I composed the Fantasy when I was 
sixteen. It shows my preocupation with virtuosic piano music. The harmony is 
freely tonal around B minor-major. Pianistic gymnastics, a characteristic of 
my later work, abound in this short, note-filled work. 


THIRD STRING QUARTET WITH TWO CHORALES (1986) 


The Third String Quartet is framed by two chorales which speak of suffering 
and redemption. Jesus In Thy Dying Woes, a Swedish litany for Good Friday, 
dates from 1697. 


Jesus, in thy dying woes, 
Even while thy lifeblood flows, 
Craving pardon for thy foes: 
Hear us, holy Jesus. 


When we seem in vain to pray, 
And our hope seems far away, 
In the darkness be our stay: 
Hear us, holy Jesus. 


May thy life and death supply 
Grace to live and grace to die, 
Grace to reach the home on high: 
Hear us, holy Jesus. 


Over a slow pulsing pedal point in the cello, the viola sustains the melody 
within the violins' downthrown counterpoint. The first two verses are in B minor 
with the second sung by the soprano. After a long silence, the congregation 
intones the third verse a third lower. This leads to a cadenza which mounts 

the page like Golgotha. 


This quartet is in three movements. The first, Allegro ma non troppo (fast 
put not too fast), is in A B AB B form. The opening is irregular in rhythm, 
dissonant and loud. Silences punctuate the forceful, heavy gestures marked 
by repeated chords and double stops. The following section is a contrasting, 
light, regularly moving medieval dance. Set in rapid four-part counterpoint, 
with rolling chromatic scales and hidden broken chords, the tune's phrases 
are sometimes shortened and sometimes lengthened. After a pause, the violins 
reassert the opening music while the viola and cello take up the dance. 
There is a change of partners: now the second violin and cello play the tune 
and the viola and first violin mark the opening in double counterpoint. 
Double, triple and sometimes quadruple stops add weight to build a heavy, 
chordal ending. After a silence, the dance returns on all four instruments 
but the phrase is chopped off before it finishes. Another silence and the 
dance is resumed a step higher. A longer silence and the dance is continued. 
These dances are islands of sound separated by oceans of silence. Each 
section is separated by silence. Each movement is separated by silence. 

The quartet is separated from the hymns by silence. 
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As the hymns frame the quartet, so the Adagio (slow) is poised as a memory 
fragment between two Lento (very slow) sections. There is an introduction: 

a slow inhalation which gets louder and louder, followed by a sudden expiration, 
and then a silence. There is another long respiration.The viola, on the highest 
string, cried a loud, labored melody over heavy breathing and irregular heart- 
beat. Low, plucked stabs end the phrase. Again the viola sighs a step higher 
over stabbing and heart murmur. Out of the silence, in the roving, romantic 
harmony of the Adagio, the violin climbs higher and higher to a soaring melody. 
A soft, held music on all instruments save the viola, which rolls in smooth 
scales up and down, is interrupted by a short, fast section, the violins in 
yearning canon over an arpeggiated bass. The hymn resumes but this time the 
first violin has the rolling line which is later taken up by the cello. The 
mysterious Adagio gives way to the sudden emergence of the viola, chanting as 
in the opening Lento. 


The third movement, a ghostly flight, is a Vivace (lively) study in endurance 
and execution. A catchy sixteen bar theme is danced in dark harmony on the low 
strings of the instruments. The shortened theme is repeated a step higher by 
the first violin. The others accompany in hocket (the three parts are given 
two notes each in rapid alteration, producing an erratic, hiccuping effect). 
Again the first violin plays the theme, this time in double stops and fancy 
accentuation. Under this, the cello and the viola beat out the rhythm of the 
opening of the quartet. At the same time, the second violin takes up the hocket 
motif. In the next thirty-three bar contrasting section all the previous 
material is developed, either by juxtaposition, permutation or fragmentation. 
This section has an insistancy which starts soft, grows loud, then dims. 

This quieting down leads directly into the last part of the movement: a two 
octave ascent that last forty-eight bars followed by a two and a half octave 
descent that lasts sixteen bars. The unstable harmony flits rapidly every 

four or twelve measures through minors B,C,G,D,G#,C,A,D and finally, at the 
beginning of the descent, settles on a pedal point E played by the lower three 
instruments. A sharp chord ends the wild dance. 


The last chorale serves to sum up the action of the quartet. The arrangement 
of Sheep May Safely Graze, from the Cantata No. 208 by J.S. Bach, is simple 
and direct. Set in G major, the four part counterpoint covers a wide range. 
The middle section, in B minor, is more subdued with a descending bass. A long 
ascent leads to the final harmonization and light. 


Sheep may safely graze and pasture, 
When their shepherd guards them well. 
They whose monarch loves them truly, 
Knows their needs and fills them duly, 
Will in peace and concord dwell. 


Notes and translations by Andrew Violette, except the note to String Quartet #2, 
which is by Bruce Posner. 
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